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DAME HALLIBURT’S GIFT. 


MAIDEN MAY. 
CHAPTER XLV.—A REVERSE. 
\ E must return to Texford. Julia had kept to 
her resolution of not going up to London. She 
had soon a reason for remaining in the country which 


even her father could not oppose. Algernon had 
joned a volunteer regiment formed in the county, 





and the exposure to which he was subjected rapidly 
tended to increase the pulmonary complaint from | 
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which he had long suffered. THe was soon confined 
almost entirely to the hous¢, except when the weather 
allowed him to be drawn about the grounds ina 
wheel-chair. 

Julia watched over him with the most affectionate 
solicitude, and all that medical skill could accomplish 
was done to arrest the fatal malady, but in vain. 
Lady Castleton came back from London to assist in 
watching over him, and she was soon, with a break- 
ing heart, compelled to write to Sir Ralph to tell 
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him that she feared their eldest son’s days were 
rapidly drawing to a close. He thought that she 
was over-anxious, and he, absorbed as usual in 
politics, delayed his journey. 

Algernon still retained the pride of the family, 
which had always animated him, and though aware 
of the fatal character of the complaint from which he 
was suffering, he was as anxious as ever to prevent 
his sister from contracting a marriage with a man of 
unknown birth like Headland. He had desired to 
be wheeled out to a sunny spot, where he could enjoy 
a view of the lake. Having sent the servant away 
to the other side to gather water-lilies, he broached 
the subject to Julia. He could not, however, have 
chosen a more inappropriate locality, for it was here 
that Headland had first declared his love and she 
hac accepted him. 

‘“My dear sister,” he began, ‘‘I may or may 
not recover my health, but, at all events, it 
would be a great satisfaction to me to know that you 
had given up all ideas of marrying Captain Head- 
land. It was a most unfortunate thought of Harry’s 
to invite him here. Though he may be a very fine 
fellow, our brother ought to have known that a man 
of his birth could not be welcome at Texford, and I 
must say it would have been wiser in you had you 
inquired who he was before you allowed your fancy 
to be captivated by him.”’ 

Julia felt deeply grieved. She was afraid of irritat- 
ing him by replying as her feelings prompted. 

‘‘ My dear brother,” she answered,.‘‘ we will not 
discuss the subject, but believe me, I will endeavour 
to seek for guidance, and trust that I shall. be led 
aright in the matter.” 

‘“ But what yow think right, our father:amd I may 
consider very wrong,’’ exclaimed Algernon, petulantly. 
‘You ought to promise to discard the fellow.at.once, 
when you know: how we object to your:marrying 
him.” 

‘‘T have promised our father not:to marry Captain 
Headland without his:sanction,; and let me entreat 
you to rest satisfied with that,’” answered Julia, looking 
out anxiously for the return of the servant. 

‘‘But I want to be-satisfied that you never will 
marry him,’’ exclaimed Algernon. ‘‘It is still:more 


important as Harry has taken it into his head ‘to fall. 


in love with. that pretty little protégée of our cousins, 
and he is such a determined fellow that I should 


not be surprised if he marries her, notwithstanding: 


all opposition.”’ 

‘1 am notsurprised that Harry should have fallen 
in love with her, for she is a lovely girl, and every 
time I have seen her I have admired her more and 
more. Her love and devotion to our poor cousins is 
most admirable ; but still, even she would not consent 
to marry Harry without our father’s permission, and 
would not, I think, act in direct opposition to our 
parents.” 

‘¢ Whether he does or does not, that will not alter 
your position with regard to Headland,” said 
Algernon, returning to the subject from which Julia 
had hoped to escape. ‘‘ Harry would raise his wife 
to his own station, you will be lowered by marrying 
a man like Headland.” 

‘That is impossible,” exclaimed Julia, indignantly ; 
‘‘T should be raised to the station which he has gained 
by his courage and gallantry; no lady in the land 
could be degraded by marrying him. I did not wish 
to say this to you, Algernon,” she added, seeing the 
fi:sh of anger rising on his pale brow. 





‘“‘T see how it will be,” he said, ‘‘ you will prove 
as obstinate as Harry.” 

Fortunately the servant returned with the flowers, 
which the poor invalid let drop by his side, after 
looking at them for a moment. Julia signed to the 
man to wheel her brother home, for he was looking 
fatigued and agitated, as if unable to maintain such 
a conversation. He with difficulty reached his room, 
but never again left it. From that time, whether 
from renewed cold, or over-exertion, a change for 
the worse was observable, and he began rapidly to 
sink. 

Julia, who since Harry went away had frequently 
ridden over to Downside, wrote to Miss Jane, sending 
the carriage and asking her to come to Texford. 
Notwithstanding the neglect with which she and 
her sister had been treated, sympathising with Julia 
and Lady Castleton in their grief, she immediately 
complied. She did her utmost to comfort her cousins, 
while she faithfully delivered the gospel message to 
poor Algernon, wondering that he should be so 
utterly ignorant of its tenor and object. 

Lady Castleton again wrote to Sir Ralph, but when 
he arrived Algernon had ceased to breathe. Miss 
Jane had returned to Downside in the morning. 
Brave as she was, she did not wish to encounter Sir 
Ralph. Sir Ralph exhibited no overwhelming grief 
at the loss of his eldest son; his thoughts seemed 
immediately to centre on Harry. 

‘¢ We must write and have him home at once,” he 
said to Lady Castleton. ‘I will get him into par- 
liament, and with hissnamutical experience he will be 
able to make afigure-om.all naval matters, and if he 
follows my advice, he must inevitably become a 
leading manz I. hope. he» will have got over his 
foolish fancy for:that pretty girl at our cousins’. He 
must be kept:out of her:-way,.and we must take care 
that he does not come to Texford. You and Julia 
must do your best to amuse him:in London as soon 
as he arrives. I have writtem to Fancourt, and he 
will arrange about his comimgyhome at the Ad- 
miralty.” 

Julia was still able to remaimat Texford after 
Algernon’s death, as neither-she nor her mother 
could’ mix in London society: Feeling sure that 
Harry would prove restive, amd not willingly enter 
into his: father’s plans, she did not look forward to 
his arrival with the satisfaction she might otherwise 
have dene. In her heart she could not wish him to 
give up May, whom she herself already loved with 
the affeetion of a sister. 

She had one day riddem over:to Downside soon 
after» Algernon’s death, when,.the post arriving, 4 
letter» was put into her cousin’s hands. As Miss 
Jane read it the expression of her countenance 
changed. It first appeared as if she was about to 
give way to tears, and then she assumed a firm 
and determined look. 

‘‘T must not conceal the contents of this letter 
from you, Julia, nor can I from Mary and May.” 

May, turning pale, gazed anxiously at Miss Jane. 
The thought that the letter had reference to Harry 
crossed her mind. She gasped for breath. 

“What is it, Jane?’’ asked Miss Mary, in a calm 
tone. ‘‘ From whom is the letter?” 

“From Mr. Shallard. He writes that the M— 
Bank, in which most of our property is invested, has 
failed; and he fears that but a small portion will be 
saved.” 

‘Oh, how terrible!” exclaimed Julia. 
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There was a moment’s silence, in which all strove 
to master their emotion. 

“Not terrible, dear Julia,” said Miss Mary, 
“though trying. I grieve for others more than for 
ourselves ;”’ and she turned her sightless orbs towards 
May. ‘‘It will be very sad to have to give up Down- 
side; and oh! dear May, it is sadder still to think 
that you will be so ill provided for.” 

‘Oh, do not grieve for me, dear ladies,” exclaimed 
May, going to Miss Mary’s side and taking her 
hand. ‘‘ Perhaps you will not be compelled to leave 
Downside. I will work for you with heart and hand. 
If you have to dismiss your servants, I will serve you 
instead ; I can attend to the house and to the garden 
too: surely you will then be able to live on here.” 

‘“‘My dear, dear child,” exclaimed Miss Mary, “TI 
am sure you will do all you can, but you would soon 
overtax your strength. We must take time to con- 
sider what may be necessary to do.” 

“T am sure our dear May will not fail us; as you 
say, Mary, we must take time to consider,” said 
Miss Jane. 

“Oh, how I wish that I could help you!” ex- 
daimed Julia. ‘‘Surely papa will be ready to assist 
you, his nearest relatives, and I am confident that 
mamma will gladly do so.” 

“ We feel grateful to you, Julia, for your sympathy, 
but we must not expect assistance from others. Mr. 
Shallard says that our property is not entirely gone. 
As I am thankful to say that we have lived within 
our income, it may turn out that enough is left to 
support us in our old age, without relying on 
charity,’ answered Miss Jane, with a slight tinge of 
pride in the tone of her voice. 

Julia was at length compelled to return to Texford. | 
She was struck with the courageous cheerfulness 
which May maintained, while she did everything she 
could to cheer the spirits of her friends. 

On her return home, Julia told her mother what 
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with her, the good woman replied, ‘‘Tell them 
they do Adam and me a favour, for Adam generally 
catches more fish than we can sell; and if we were 
to send them a dish every day for the next hundred 
years we could never repay them what we owe; so 
just beg them, with our respects, never to say another 
word about the matter.” 

As may be supposed, this constant supply was 
really very welcome, and contributed to keep down 
Miss Jane’s weekly bills. ‘Thus, although their 
means were greatly straitened, the ladies still hoped 
to pay the rent of their pretty cottage. 

Their lives were spent in a daily routine of duty. 
Miss Jane visited the poor as she had been accus- 
tomed to do, although she had much less to give them 
than formerly ; and May took her daily walks with 
Miss Mary, and read to her as much as usual, finding 
time, notwithstanding, for her other duties. 








had occurred. 

“T fear that Sir Ralph will not even offer to assist | 
our cousins; however, I will write to him, and 
suggest the propriety of his doing so.” 

Her mother’s answer did not give Julia any strong 
hopes that she would be successful. 

Lady Castleton herself drove over to condole with 
her cousins. They received her in their usual manner, 
and not until she introduced the subject did they speak 
of their loss. 

“We are much obliged to you for your sympathy,” 
answered Miss Jane, ‘‘but we do not contemplate 
leaving Downside for the present ; we have dismissed 
our servants, with the exception of our faithful at- 
tendant Susan, who insists on remaining ; and though 
we may be occasionally pinched, it is only the con- 
stant lot of our poorer neighbours, and we should be 
ashamed not to bear it as well as they do.” 

A great change was soon perceptible in the quiet 
household. May carried out her intentions as far 
as she could. Miss Jane would not let her work as 
hard as she wished; and she herself and Susan 
attended to the household affairs, while they left May 
to take charge of Miss Mary. 

May, with the numerous duties which now em- 
ployed her time, was unable to get down as fre- 
quently as formerly to see Dame Halliburt and Adam, 
though the dame never passed Downside on her 
rounds without leaving a dish of fish for the ladies’ 
acceptance. 

When May, at Miss Jane’s desire, expostulated 





As soon as Sir Ralph returned to Texford, Lady 
Castleton and Julia spoke to him about their 
cousins’ loss of property, and expressed their wish 
that some means could be found to increase their 
now very limited income. Sir Ralph listened to 
them with more attention than they had expected. 

**You are both very kind and charitable ladies,” 
he remarked, in a tone they did not like. ‘I will 
ride over and call on our cousins.” 

‘Let me accompany you, papa,” said Julia; “I 
can take a stroll with May in the garden while 
you are discussing business matters with the elder 
ladies.” 

“IT do not wish you to be on intimate terms 
with that young person,” answered Sir Ralph; 
‘‘and as my visit will be on business, I must bee 
to be favoured with your company when I ride 
elsewhere.” 

Julia felt grieved at her father’s reply. 

Sir Ralph rode to Downside. Miss Jane received 
him with her usual frank and kind manner. She 
hoped that Algernon’s death might have softened 
his heart. He sat and talked for some time, ad- 
dressing Jane and Miss Mary, but, except the formal 
bow which he gave on entering, not noticing May, 
though he now and then turned an involuntary 
glance at her—a tribute to her beauty. 

At length he said, ‘‘I-must confess, my good 
cousins, 1 came over to have a little conversation 
on business, and if you will afford me your atten- 
tion in private for a few minutes I will explain 
my object.” 

‘‘We have no secrets from our dear May,” 
answered Miss Jane. 

‘That may be,” said the baronet; ‘‘ but I wish to 
address myself to you alone.” 

May rose as he spoke and left the room. 

‘‘T have no doubt you have ample reasons for the 
regard you entertain for that young person,” he 
began, in his most bland tone. ‘She may be very 
estimable, and her beauty is, I own, of a high order.” 

‘It is the least of her excellences, Sir Ralph,” 
observed Miss Jane, resolved to meet the baronet in 
his own style. 

‘‘ That may be,” he answered, with a bow; “it is 
the quality, however, which has probably attracted 
my son Harry. You must be aware, my good cousins, 
however much he may fancy himself in love, I natu- 
rally object to his marrying a person of unknown 
birth and destitute of fortune. I objected when he 
was my second son, and since he has become my heir 
xy 2 
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I am doubly opposed to the match, as I wish him to 
marry a lady ot rank and fortune who will contribute 
to his advancement in life. I am thus candid that 
you may understand my motive for the offer I have 
come to make.” 

*“We are happy to listen to anything you may 
have to say, Sir Ralph,” answered Miss Jane, bowing, 
‘‘though I cannot promise that we shall be ready to 
accept your offer.” 

‘You will at all events hear it before you decide, 
my good cousin. Not to keep you longer in suspense, 
I will at once place you in possession of my inten- 
tions. You have, I understand, lost a considerable 
amount of your property, which, if I am rightly in- 
formed, you had left by will to the young person of 
whom we have been speaking. Now I am willing 
to make yuur loss up to you, so that you may leave 
her as well provided for as you intended, on condition 
that she signs an agreement not tomarry Harry, and 
to refuse ever again to see him. He is somewhat of 
a headstrong character, and it is the only security I 
can have that he will not, on his return to England, 
induce her to become his wife.” 

“Ts that the offer you have to make?” asked 
Miss Jane, in a tone of mingled surprise and anger. 
‘‘T speak for myself and my sister. We certainly 
cannot accept it, and I am very certain that nothing 
would induce our dear May to sign such an agree- 
ment. She has already refused to marry Harry 
should you and Lady Castleton withhold your con- 
sent. But you cannot ask her to abandon the hope 
which now supports her of some day becoming his 
wife. I beg, therefore, that you will not expect us 
to make so cruel a proposal.” 

‘Very well, my good cousins, I must take other 
means of preventing Harry from marrying the girl, 
and you will lose the advantage I have offered,’’ 
answered the baronet. 

‘We at all events shall have the consciousness of 
having acted rightly,’’ observed Miss Jane. 

Sir Ralph, who was courteous under all circum- 
stances, rose as he spoke, and gracefully putting out 
his hand, bowed low and quitted the room. 

‘¢ Abominable!” exclaimed Miss Jane; ‘‘he must 
have formed a strange opinion of us.” 

“He holds, I fear, alow opinion of his fellow- 
creatures generally,” said Miss Mary, “ and the 
sooner we try to forget what he has said the better.” 

The ladies agreed not to let May know of Sir 
Ralph’s insulting offer, as they justly considered it. 
Miss Jane’s only fear was that he might, under the 
belief that she would be induced to consent, make 
it to May herself. She determined to be on the 
watch to prevent him, if possible, from doing so. 

He did not, however, again appear at Downside. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—ALARMING NEWS. 


event which occurred to break the 


THE great 
monotony of their lives was the arrival of a packet 
from the East containing Harry’s enclosure to May. 
With what eagerness and delight she read it—what 
pleasure she felt in being able to give one from 


Jacob to the dame! May’s heart throbbed as she 
read Harry’s account of the capture of the French 
ship. Her woman’s heart was gratified, too, when 
he told her how completely he had loved her for 
herself alone, and that he had only just discovered 
that she was not, as he had supposed, a fisherman’s 
daughter, but might some day be found to be as 
well born as himself. 





‘“‘T cannot help hoping that such will prove to be 
the case, and then the only bar to our happiness will 
be removed, dearest May,” he wrote. 

Other letters came, describing the voyage of the 
Thisbe through the Indian Seas, and then month 
after month passed by and no more were received. 
The roses began to fade from May’s cheeks; even 
the Miss Pembertons became anxious. Neither 
had Julia nor any of his family heard from him. 

Julia told them that Sir Ralph had obtained per- 
mission for Harry to return home, and that possibly, 
being on his voyage, he had thought it unnecessary 
to write; but this would not account for the long in- 
terval between his last letter and the time when he 
could have received the Admiralty’s orders. 

Whenever Julia went to Downside she had to give 
the same answer, ‘‘ No news from Harry.” 

Sir Ralph himself had become anxious, and made 
frequent visits to the Admiralty to hear whether his 
son had been heard of. The only information he 
could gain was that the Thisbe had been sent to the 
Indian Archipelago, and had not returned to Cal- 
cutta. 

At length news was received that she had arrived, 
after encountering a terrific hurricane, and that she 
had captured a prize, in which one of her officers and 
several of her men had been lost. 

‘< But the officer’s name ?”’ asked Sir Ralph of the 
clerk who was giving him the information. 

‘‘T shall find it shortly, sir. Yes, as I feared, it 
is Lieutenant Castleton.” 

Sir Ralph staggered out of the Admiralty. At 
the door he encountered General Sampson. 

‘“‘T have just come to inquire about my gallant 
friend Captain Headland and your boy Harry,” ex- 
claimed the old soldier, taking the baronet’s hand. 
“Why, you look pale, Sir Ralph. What is the 
matter?” 

‘‘He is gone; lost in a hurricane,” answered 
Sir Ralph, with a groan. 

‘‘T do not believe it; it cannot be the case. He 
would swim through fifty hurricanes,” exclaimed the 
petulant old general. ‘‘ The clerks here never have 
the rights of the story. Come back with me; we 
will have the despatches. We manage things better 
at the War Office, I flatter myself.” 

‘The account was very circumstantial, though,” 
said Sir Ralph, with asigh. ‘‘ I wish I could believe 
there was a mistake.” 

‘‘Of course there is a mistake, very sure of it. 
Come along, and we will soon set it to rights.” 

The general dragged Sir Ralph back into the 
building. The clerk looked somewhat offended at 
the general’s brusque address. 

‘‘T understand that you have told Sir Ralph 
Castleton that his son is lost. You should be more 
exact, sir, in the information you give. Just let me 
see the despatch.” 

The clerk hesitated, on which the general desired 
his name to be taken in to the secretary. He was 
admitted, and the despatch placed in his hand. His 
countenance fell. 

‘« Still, I do not see that it is certain,” he observed. 
‘The ship was not seen to go down, and if she did, 
some of the people may have been saved. People 
often are saved from sinking ships, and there is no 
proof positive that she did sink. Though the Thisbe 
may have been in danger—and I am sure if Captam 
Headland says she was, the hurricane must have 
been of no ordinary character—that is no reason 
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that the prize might not have weathered it. He 
speaks of her, I see, as a recapture, and in all pro- 
bability an Indiaman, and those hulking tea-chests 
will float when a man-of-war will go down.” 

“T trust, general, you are right,’ observed the 
secretary. ‘‘I will not fail to inform Sir Ralph 
directly we receive further information.” 

Notwithstanding all the general had said, Sir 
Ralph felt so greatly dispirited that, writing to Lady 
Castleton, he gave her no hopes of Harry’s having 
escaped. 

Unable to speak, she placed the letter in her 
daughter’s hands. As Julia’s glance fell on the 
name of the Thisbe and the words “all the people 
are lost,” a sickening sensation came over her, and 
her eyes refused to convey to her mind the meaning 
of the letter. It was dropping from her trembling 
hands when, by a great effort, she recovered herself, 


read on. The Thisbe and Headland were safe. Poor 
Harry was lost. She blamed herself for selfishly 
feeling that this was a relief. Then May, crushed by 
the agony of her grief, rose before her. ‘‘ This blow, 
sweet creature, will break her heart,” she thought. 

‘‘Oh, mother, this is very, very sad!” she said, 
aloud; ‘‘ can it be true?” 

‘Your father speaks as if he had no hopes; he 
would have expressed himself differently had he 
entertained any.” 

‘Mother, I must go and break this sad news to 
our cousins and that poor girl; it might kill her 
were she to hear of it suddenly.” 

“ Grief rarely kills in that way, though it may by 
slow degrees,” said Lady Castleton, with a deep 
sigh. ‘It will, however, be kind in you to do as 
you propose. Will you drive or ride over to Down- 
side?” 

Julia determined to ride; the air and exercise 
would nerve her for the trying interview. 

Why had not Headland written, though? Pro- 
bably he had been prevented by his professional 
duties. 

Attended by the old coachman who generally 
accompanied her with one of the carriage horses, she 
reached Downside. May hurried out to meet her. 
Julia could scarcely restrain her agitation or keep 
back her tears as May, with an inquiring glance, led 
her into the drawing-room, where Miss Mary and 
Miss Jane were seated. 

‘What has happened?” asked May, in an agitated 
voice, taking Julia’s hand, who sank into a chair. 

“YT will spéak to Cousin Jane first,” said Julia, as 
she rose: but unable longer to restrain her feelings, 
she threw her arms round May’s neck, and burst 
into tears. 

‘What has happened?” exclaimed May, her voice 
trembling as she spoke. ‘Oh, tell me, has Harry 
been wounded? Is he in danger?” 

Julia’s sobs prevented her from replying. The 
colour forsook May’s cheek, and she gazed at her 
with a glance that showed she was unable to com- 
prehend what was said. 

‘“Where is Harry? Is he ill?” she gasped out. 

Julia, feeling that it would be best at once to speak, 
told May the contents of Sir Ralph’s letter. 

‘Let me see it,” she said at length. 

Julia, who had brought it, put it into her hands. 

“Tcannot—I will not believe that he is lost! ” she 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ your father himself is not certain. He 
will come back, I know he will; and he must never, 





never go to sea again. How cruel in those who have 
thus written to say that he is lost when they cannot 
know it,” and poor May laughed hysterically. 

Julia forgot her own grief in attending to her. 
Miss Jane did her utmost to restore her to herself. 
She succeeded at length, and May was able to speak 
calmly of the contents of the letter; she even in- 
spired Miss Jane with the hope that Harry and his 
ship had escaped destruction. 

Julia rode back to Texford with her own mind 
greatly relieved. May had borne the intelligence 
much better than she had expected, and she trusted 
that her father had too readily believed the report of 
Harry’s loss. She resolved at all events not to credit 
it till she had heard directly from Captain Headland, 
and she fully believed that she should ere long re- 
ceive intelligence from him which would either con- 


‘ tradict the report altogether, or strengthen their 
and at length was able to decipher the writing. She ; 


hopes that Harry, though he might have been in 
danger, had escaped. 

Week after week went by, and still no letter 
arrived from Headland. Julia frequently went over 
to Downside, and was surprised to find May so calm 
and hopeful, attending regularly to her various 
duties. She was paler, it is true, than usual; no 
longer was there the beaming smile on her coun- 
tenance, nor did she ever give way to that joyous 
laugh which seldom failed to inspire those who heard 
it. Sometimes Julia was almost inclined to doubt 
whether May could be so much attached to her 
brother as she had supposed, but then if his name 
was mentioned there came an expression on her 
countenance which at once convinced her that the 
young girl loved him with a devotion as true as ever 
woman felt for man. 

The report of Lieutenant Castleton’s death soon 
got abroad in the neighbourhood of Texford, and 
Dame Halliburt, being among the first to hear it, 
feeling naturally anxious about Jacob, hastened up 
to Texford to ascertain its truth. She found Mr. 
Groocock in his office. He could only assure her that 
nothing had been said about Jacob that he knew; 
Miss Julia entertained the idea that Mr. Harry 
was still alive. Since Sam’s death the dame had 
become more anxious and nervous than was her 
wont, and she made up her mind that Jacob must 
have accompanied Mr. Harry, and that if he was lost 
her son was lost also. She expressed her fears to 
others, though she endeavoured to restrain her feel- 
ings in the presence of May to avoid wounding hers. 
For the same reason she appeared to be more cheerful 
than she really felt when talking to Adam, who, 
accustomed all his life to the dangers of the sea, did 
not allow himself to be influenced by the reports he 
heard, and declared that Jacob was just as likely to 
come back again safe and sound as ever. 

Still it was generally believed among the Hurlston 
people that Lieutenant Castleton and Jacob Halliburt 
had been lost at sea, and sometimes it was reported 
that the Thisbe herself had gone down with her 
gallant commander, Captain Headland, and all 
hands. 





SEND FOR THE CONSTABLE. 
WE have lighted accidentally upon an ancient 


duodecimo printed just two hundred years ago, 
and entitled, ‘‘ A Guide for Constables.”’ It is worth 
while just to glance at the constable, his vocation, 
and his very various responsibilities during the days 
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of the ‘‘merry monarch.”” With us Londoners the 
constable is merged in the policeman, and it is but 
seldom that he comes across our path in any other 
shape. It was different, indeed, two centuries back. 
Then he was a personage of much greater import- 
ance; and if he did his duty in all the numerous 
departments with which he was connected, society 
must have owed him far more, we imagine, than they 
ever paid him. ‘The list of his duties (or offices, as 
they are called by the compiler of this manual) occu- 
pies thirty-nine chapters, and comprises, partly or 
entirely, not merely such functions as those of the 
modern policeman, but also those of the exciseman, 
custom-house officer, collector of taxes, and what not. 
We must limit ourselves, therefore, to the notice of a 
few only of the obligations laid upon the constable of 
that period, selecting such as may afford us a glimpse 
of the condition and surroundings of those sections of 
the community which at all times are most liable to 
come in contact with the keepers of the peace. 

First, then, as to rows and rioting. In the case of 
street disturbances, quarrellings and frays, it was the 
duty of the constable of that day to apprehend any 
person threatening to beat another, or who should 
‘‘be in a fury ready to break the peace,” and forth- 
with to clap him fast in the stocks (unless he hap- 
pened to be a person of quality), and to keep him 
there until it was convenient to carry him to gaol, or 
before a justice of the peace, who should exact 
sureties for the offender’s good behaviour. Further, 
if the disturbance took place in a dwelling-house with 
the doors shut, the constable was authorised to break 
into the house, and ‘‘ apprehend the affrayer,”’ pro- 
vided that he caught him in the act of using violence. 

In the next place take note of the relations of the 
constable with the publican, and imagine if you can 
how such relations would be relished by the Boniface 
of the present day. The publican under the second 
Charles was bound to sell a full quart of the best ale 
for one penny. If he gave short measure he was 
fined twenty shillings; and if he allowed tippling in 
his house he was fined ten shillings; and such tines 
the constable was authorised to levy by distress. 
Again, any person found tippling in his house was 
fined three-and-fourpence, and any person drunk 
five shillings; and if the tippler could not pay his 
fine the constable was to put him in the stocks for 
four hours, and if the drunkard could not pay his 
fine he was compelled to undergo six hours of that 
contemplative and sobering confinement. But there 
is still worse behind: if any publican sold ale with- 
out a proper licence, he was to forfeit twenty shillings, 
and if he could not pay, orehad no goods of his own 
to be distrained, he was to be openly whipped by the 
constable; and if the constable refused to whip him, 
he (the constable) was to be sent to gaol, there to 
remain until he had paid forty shillings to the use of 
the poor of the parish. Lastly, if a publican refused 
to entertain a traveller proffering payment for his 
entertainment, the constable was to indict him for 
the same at the quarter sessions, and get him fined 
or imprisoned. 

In those good old times our forefathers enjoyed 
the privilege of paying the comfortable tax called 
‘‘chimney-money’’—a tax which must have been 
peculiarly agreeable to the aged, the infirm, and the 
rheumatic. The tax was levied on the number of 
fire-hearths or stoves in the house, and the collectors 
of the tax were empowered to enter with the con- 


pleased, to make inquisition and find out whether 
the number of stoves or fire-hearths correspondea 
with the number declared by the tenant in his certi- 
ficate. If payment of this tax were deferred a single 
hour after demand made, the constable might levy it 
on the goods, together with the charges of the dis- 
tress—though such charges were never to exceed in 
amount one-half of the sum distrained for. The 
constable was often the sole collector within the 
limits of his constabulary, and he was authorised to 
deduct twopence in the pound on paying into the 
proper offices the amounts he had collected. 

Liberty of conscience was only granted in those 
days to people whose consciences allowed them to 
comply with the established or legally tolerated 
forms of worship. Dissentients were dealt with as 
enemies to the State, and if they met together to 
worship in their own way, such meeting was termed 
a conventicle, and under that name was obnoxious to 
law. Therefore the constable and his posse were 
authorised, after refusal or denial of entrance, to 
break open and forcibly enter any house or other 
place where they should be informed any conventicle 
was held, as well within the liberties of the City of 
London as without, and take into custody the persons 
there assembled, to be proceeded against according 
tolaw. And if the constable, on being informed of 
such conventicle, refused to act or neglected his duty, 
he was to forfeit five pounds. 

Liberty of labour appears to have been as little 
tolerated as liberty of conscience; for, says our au- 
thority, ‘‘the constable in the time of hay and corn 
harvest, upon the request to him made by any man 
who wants labourers for the avoiding of the loss of 
corn, grain, and hay, may cause all such artificers as 
he shall see meet to labour, to serve by the day for 
mowing, reaping, or otherwise for the getting in of 
corn, grain, or hay abroad, according as they sce 
them fit and able to perform; and if such persons 
shall refuse to work after they are requested there- 
unto by the constable, the constable may set them in 
the stocks by the space of two days and one night; 
and if the constable neglect to perform his office, he 
forfeits forty shillings.” Further, no person thus 
arbitrarily forced to labour in the fields by this press- 
gang system was allowed to depart from the neigh- 
bourhood without a testimonial signed by the con- 
stable and two householders and registered by the 
clergyman of the parish—the said clergyman receiving 
twopence for each registration. Think of artificers 
being taken forcibly from their regular well-paying 
occupations and compelled to accept farm-work and 
farm-wages! 

In the case of mendicants and vagabonds, tramps 
and persons of that class, the functions of the con- 
stable were still more anomalous and startling to 
modern ideas of the liberty of the subject. If any 
such were found begging it was the office of the 
constable, with such assistance as he deemed neces- 
sary, to take the offender into custody, and to see (or 
to do it himself) that such offender was stripped 
naked from the middle upwards and _ openly 
‘‘ whipped till his body was bloody,” in which condi- 
tion the delinquent was sent forward on his journey 
to his own parish, and passed on from constable to 
constable until he arrived there—being furnished 
with a testimonial signed and sealed both by the 
constable and the parson of the parish, setting forth 
the time and place of his punishment, the place ol 





stable any house whatever, and whenever they 





his destination, and the time allowed him for reach- 
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ing it, ‘‘ which time, if by his own default he ex- 
ceeded,” he is from time to time to incur the like 
punishment until he should arrive at the place ap- 
pointed. It is worth while to know who were the 
class of persons subjected to this considerate treat- 
ment, and in order that there might be no mistake or 
misgivings as to that matter, a list of them is given— 
a list too long to be repeated here, but comprising 
among others all scholars and seafaring men which 
beg, all collectors for gaols, prisoners, and hospitals, 
all players of interludes, all fiddlers and minstrels, 
all tinkers, pedlers, and petty chapmen, and all 
labourers seeking employment and unprovided with 
apassport. In further affliction of the vagabonds, a 
price was set upon their heads, the constable being 
bound to pay any one who should capture a stroller 
in the act of begging the sum of two shillings; and 
for all such disbursements he was to be indemnified 
by a rate levied upon the parish in which such 
culprits were taken. 

The poor ‘‘ Popish recusants’’ were treated no less 
paternally. They were bound to remain at their 
homes, and not to remove five miles from thence 
under penalty of the forfeiture of their goods, chattels, 
and annuities during life; and such as had no houses 
were to dwell where their parents dwelt, and all 
were to have themselves registered by the constable 
and the parson in a book kept for the purpose. Once 
every year the constable was bound to present at the 
sessions a return of the dates of absence from church 
of every Popish recusant and their children, being 
above the age of nine years, and of their servants. 

The offence of profane swearing was punished by 
a fine of twelve pence for every time it was com- 
mitted. The constable’s duty was to levy the fine 
upon the swearer’s goods; but if the offender had 
no goods, which was doubtless often the case, the 
constable was to put him in the stocks three hours 
for each offence; but if the offender was under 
twelve years of age, and could not pay his fine, then 
the constable had to give him a whipping, or enforce 
such whipping at the hands of the child’s parent or 
employer. Sabbath-breaking was also punished by 
fine, and, in default of payment, by the stocks—the 
fines varying from three-and-fourpence to twenty 
shillings, according to the heinousness of the offence. 

Walking abroad at night was not at all a recom- 
mendable recreation, the night-watch being em- 
powered to take up any stranger and examine him— 
to raise the hue-and-cry on him if he ran—to beat 
him if he resisted capture, and, having captured him, 
to hand him over to the constable for safe-keeping 
until he could be brought before a justice, to be 
committed or acquitted as it might happen. A note- 
worthy feature of these times was the invariable 
custom of compelling any person who should be 
hauled off to prison by the constable and his as- 
sistants, to pay the costs and charges of his transport 
thither, irrespective of such trifling considerations 
as the question of his guilt or innocence. If he 
could not pay the charges, the constable was to dis- 
train on his property, if he had any; but if he had 
nothing he was sent about his business. 

At this period the terrible plague which had so 
fearfully desolated London was fresh in the memories 
of the people, and the impress of panic is yet visible 
on the enactments to which it gave rise. Among 
them was one commanding the constable to see that 
persons infected keep themselves at home, and if 
any person having an infectious sore on him went 





abroad he was guilty of felony; and if infected, 
though he had no such sore, he was liable to the 
same punishment as that awarded to mendicants and 
vagabonds. Moreover, there were watchers ap- 
pointed over districts supposed to be infected, whose 
office it was to prevent the inhabitants from leaving 
their homes, and to force them back with the aid of 
the constable if they attempted to leave; and if any 
personal hurt or injury resulted from such violent 
treatment, the officers inflicting it were not to be 
impeached for their act. 

We may notice, in the last place, the duty of the 
constable in regard to imported cattle. It was a 
part of the system of protection of that period to 
forbid the importation of meat, alive or dead, under 
any conditions whatever; yet, notwithstanding tho 
prohibition, cattle were frequently smuggled over 
from Ireland, and being secretly landed on some 
lone part of the coast, were driven to the markets. 
To prevent this, all Irish cattle, as well as all Irish 
beef, pork, or bacon, were declared confiscate as soon 
as landed on the English coast. The constable was 
empowered to seize any such cattle or dead meat, 
wherever he could find it, and the burden of proving 
that such seizures were not from Ireland, or any 
other foreign country, was cast upon the owners. 
Failing such proof, the seizer had power to dispose 
of the same as forfeited, ‘‘one moiety to the use 
of the poor of the parish where such seizures 
were made, and the other to the use of the con- 
stables or other officers who seized the same.” 

The above summarised extracts afford a not un- 
interesting picture of some of the aspects of society 
in England in the days of Charles 1. Little need be 
said by way of comment. The reader has only to 
contrast the existing state of the laws, with regard 
to most of the matters above noticed, with that of 
two centuries ago, to be made aware how real and 
how solid is the progress we have made in our idea 
of humanity and civilisation, and of the respect that 
is due to the liberty of the subject. 


Sonnets of the Sacred Pear. 


BY THE REV. 8S. J. STONE, M.A. 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 


“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, 
and is to come.”—Rey. iv. 8. 


ONG have we fared on the appointed ways, 
From Bethlehem to Olivet, and now 

Out of the Upper Chamber to the brow 
Of the great Seaward Hill we wend and gaze. 
Oh, dim our vision through this earthly haze! 
Yet looking toward the illimitable sea 
We ery, ‘‘O God, Thou art! O Onz-my-TureE. 
O Turez-1n-Onz, Thou art! Ancient of Days.” 
Beneath our feet the solemn waters roar, 
Beyond our sight they touch eternal Heaven, 
Theirs is the oracle of Thunders* seven 
Across a deep that rolls without a shore : 
And we can only cry, ‘‘ O Onz-1n-Tures, 


O Turee-1n-One, Thou art! We worship Ter.” 





* Rey. x. 3, 





THE CHURCHES OF VERONA. 


BY MRS. HOWITT. 


FEW brief recollections of some of the churches 
4 i of Verona, most of which we visited, and which 
are both numerous and interesting, will complete 
our account of that city.* 

There is a great deal inside the Cathedral well 
worth description; but a bare enumeration of the 
richest wealth of art would be tedious; we will 
therefore confine ourselves simply to one object 
in its noble facade, namely, the porch, the outer 
columns of which rest on couchant griffons. The 
inner arch forming the doorway is rich in mould- 
ings and sculptures—the usual symbolic animals, 
many of them exquisitely grotesque, and the 
reed-like succession of pilasters peculiar to the 
Lombardic style. As the Cathedral is said to 
have been founded by Charlemagne, so the grim 
statues of his famous paladins, Roland and Oliver, 
guard the entrance, fully armed, one on either side: 
Roland, with his shield before him, and his sword, the 
renowned Durindarda, in his hand, its name, with 
the four divided syllables, in raised letters on the 
blade; and Oliver also with his shield, and bearing 
one of those formidable weapons of the middle ages 
called in German a morgen-stern, or morning star, a 
heavy truncheon with a spiked ball suspended from 
the end by an iron chain. Both warriors have the 


right leg and foot unarmed—a circumstance which 
puzzled the antiquarians, till they found in Livy a 
description of the Samnite warriors armed, or rather 


unarmed, in precisely the same way, which was 
thought to make the matter clear. But why these 
brave old paladins, who fought for Christ and their 
fair ladies, should imitate the old Sabines is another 
problem just as hard to solve. However, be it as it 
may, there they stand, venerable stone effigies, like 
two old woodcuts to a black-letter copy of their 
legend. 

The church of St. Anastasia is considered one of 
the finest in Verona, but the day of our visit was 
the name day of the saint, and the church being 
in festive array, we could sce very little of 
its noble Gothic arched entrance. It was now hung 
with crimson drapery, above which was placed, 
and yet surrounded by it, an unframed picture of 
the Madonna and Child, encircled with a glowing 
nimbus, the whole so artistically arranged as to 
suggest the idea of the glorious Presence resting 
under soft crimson clouds, and hovering in blessing 
over the sacred portal. The same within; whatever 
might be the art treasures, it was impossible for us 
to see them, so completely was the joyously festive 
church draped and clothed and decorated from the 
floor to the very spring of the roof with crimson 
silk, with gold-spangled, gold-fringed festoons and 
curtains of the softest colours, principally of gauze, 
pale pink, and blue, and green, and violet, and 
amber, one mass of soft harmonious colour, beautiful 
as rainbows, every altar brilliant with burning light 
and fresh flowers. No stage decorations in the 
grandest opera of Paris could have been more 
beautiful or astonishing. The odour of incense filled 





* See “Leisure Hour” for January, page 54. 





the air, the low melody of the intoned offices sounded 
through the silence, and on the beautifully-inlaid 
marble floor knelt groups of worshippers, principally 
women, their bowed heads covered with black lace 
veils. 

Outside the church, on the right hand leaving it, 
stands the chapel of St. Peter Martyr, formerly 
the chapel of St. Anastasia, now a barrack. Above 
the entrance to the convent-court, under a beautiful 
Gothic canopy, stands the sarcophagus of Guglielmo 
Castelbarco, the friend of the great Scalas, a strik- 
ing and beautiful architectural effect. Besides this, 
various other richly-wrought sarcophagi stand within 
the court. 

Within sight of the palaces of the Scaligers, 
so conspicuous in the history of Verona, stand 
their tombs, the homes of the dead being more 
magnificent now than the homes of the living. They 
are all congregated together within a small burial- 
court in front of the church of Santa Maria I’ Antica, 
the parish church and burial-place of this great 
family, but which being now under repair we could 
not enter. The tombs, however, are in the open air, 
and enclosed with a lofty and beautiful iron railing, 
which resembles lace as seen from a distance, the 
centre of each delicately wrought compartment being 
formed of the scala or ladder, which furnishes at 
once the armorial bearing and name of the family. 
The tombs themselves are of white marble, now dark 
from age, of the mixed pointed Gothic and Lombardic 
architecture, enriched with pinnacles, statues of 
saints, angels, and warriors, with heraldic devices, 
combining with taste and exuberant fancy twisted 
pillars and leaf and flower ornamentation. Some 
richly sculptured sarcophagi stand upon the ground, 
but the principal ones are placed with their recum- 
bent sleeping figures beneath marble canopies, or 
armed and on horseback as they rode forth as 
capitano of the Free City. Such a one, the oldest, 
and at the same time the noblest, is that of the first 
Can-Grande, who died in 1329, and which forms the 
portal to the church, the sarcophagus itself supported 
by mastiff dogs. The most elaborate is that of the 
Can-Signorio, who died in 1375, having murdered 
two of his brothers and built this magnificent pile 
for himself during his lifetime. 

The fine old Basilica of St. Zenone deserves still 
more than the Cathedral a prolonged visit. Its 
original founder was King Pepin, and it conse- 
quently dates back to the eighth century. It was 
enriched with frescoes, carvings, and other medizval 
treasures, many of which have perished by neglect. 
Like the old church of St. Appolonaris in Elassis, 
at Ravenna, it impresses the spectator at the first 
glance by its grand proportions, and by a strange, 
mystical solemnity. <A flight of steps leads to the 
tribune, or upper church, where is seated on @ 
marble chair the ancient statue of St. Zeno, with his 
Mauritanian complexion, and a red marble fishing- 
rod in one hand, symbolising the apostolic office of 
fishing for men, and the other hand raised in bless- 
ing. The age of this statue is not known, but pro 
bably it may be older even than the church. J’ass- 
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ing by the remarkable baptismal font, which is of | as he wrought ou 
the earliest date in Italy, of immense size, and formed 
out of one block of red porphyry; passing over the 
ancient wheel-window, with its surrounding sculp- 


tures, its legend, and its sermon in stone and glass | study for many hours. 


= 
= 
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| t with his brother from the history 
| of the Old Testament imperishable pictures in bronze, 
the most ancient work of the kind in Italy. 
The portal, like that of the Cathedral, is itself a 
The four outer columns rest 


°)*jim 


TOMB OF THE SCALIGERS., 


on the revolving fortune of man, we will notice only 
tho ancient pine-wood doors of the church, and their 
remarkable covering of small bronze plates, executed 
in relief, during the latter half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, by two of the Veronese company of artists, the 
brothers Guglielmo and Nicolada Figorola. ‘‘ Pray 
God that the soul of Guglielmo, who sculptured this 
work, may be saved in eternity!’’ So beseeches the 
artist for himself, and there is something in the 
thought of the religious man praying for salvation 





| on lions couchant, and the porch itself nas again 


the receding columnar pillars enriched with fine 
arabesque mouldings and sculptures, together with 
biblical illustrations from Adam and Eve downwards, 
accompanied by simple verses; and well can one 
imagine the intense interest with which not only the 
bronze plates of the doors, but these rude sculptures, 
these readings on stone, would be studied by the 
unlettered populations of those dark ages. Here, 
too, satire and sectarianism freely indulged them- 





THE CHURCHES OF VERONA. 


selves, and Theodoric, the heroic figure of five cen- 
turies before, Arian in faith, is here represented as 
setting out on the chase himself, followed by a 
hideous demon who in the end would catch him. 
Doggerel verses below give the explanation, and 
Theodoric and his demon have been now gradually 
wearing away under the mischievous hands of the 
boys of many centuries, who bore holes into them 
to smell the imaginary brimstone. 

Pleasant and rich is the memory we have borne 
away from this old church of St. Zenone, and not less 
pleasant that of the adjoining cloisters, built by a 
Benedictine monk early in the twelfth century. 
There is a tenderly quaint beauty in that grim, quiet 
nook, surrounded by its silently decaying marble 
cloisters, which is indescribably soothing yet pathetic. 





We seated ourselves on the low marble parapet 
which runs round the building, linking one lovely 
clustered column to another, and contemplated the 
scene. The red and white walls of the church, 
bathed in golden sunshine, rose aloft on the left: 
the grass was intensely green at our feet; the little 
agile lizards darted like living bronze to and fro 
about the marble basement of the old well in the 
centre, or up and down the columns of the cloister; 
a pair of hawks circled round and round the steep 
red-tiled roof of the lofty campanile before us, once 
the tower of King Pepin’s palace, uttering shrill 
cries, which seemed to echo through the pensive 
silence. How beautiful and peaceful it was; at 


once a poem and a picture, unwritten and unpainted, 
but for ever imperishable in memory. 





THE SAFE AND SPEEDY : 


AMALGAMATED PROVIDENT AND GENERAL INVESTMENT CLUB. 


LTHOUGH 
Daniel Bateson 
and his son re- 
turned from Bir- 
mingham in very 
good spirits, and 
appeared to be 
quite _ satisfied 
with the. result 
of their visit, yet 
it began to be 
noticed soon af- 
terwards that 
the old man 
seemed to grow 
- very restless, and 
was often much 
depressed and 
irritable. He 
looked ill, stoop- 
=~ das he walked 
along, and instead of “passing the time of day,” 
as had been his custom, with any of his neigh- 
bours whom the “met, \was*so much occupied “with 
his own thoughts:as to let them:go by unnoticed. 
Often, too,on a Saturday evening, he would go 
down for an hour orso to “Dhe Feathers,” a 
place whichthe had formerly complained of as a nui- 
sance to themeighbourhood and a snare forthe young 
men. As time passed en it was even*ramoured that 
Daniel had been on one or two occasions rather 
‘‘ overtaken ;” nothing to‘speak of, but excited and 
talkative; and that at such times he had given utter- 
ance to some extravagant ideas about rare times to 
come, and of being as good a gentleman as any in the 
town before he died. In short, it was evident that 
poor old Bateson had something upon his mind, and 
was not at all the same man he used to be. 

The difference was felt at home also, though not 
much noticed openly. Mrs. Bateson began to have a 
dread of Saturdays; and when her husband stayed 
out late, she would try to get her son and Mary out 
of the way before his return. On Sundays he gene- 
rally lay in bed till a late hour, and was languid and 
more than usually depressed; and it was very seldom 
indeed that he would go to a place of worship, even 














CHAPTER III. 


in the evening, which was another cause of distress 
to his people, especially as they did not like leaving 
him at home alone. 

Matters went on from bad to worse; the poor old 
man became more fidgety and nervous; and it was 
only too evident that the result of his speculation in 
the ‘‘Safe and Speedy” was causing him a great deal 
of anxiety, though he would never admit that he had 
any fears or doubts upon that subject, and was angry 
if any body ever hinted at such a thing. 

At length, one Saturday night, after he had gone 
out as usual to ‘‘ The Feathers,’’ he returned almost 
immediately with a quick step and elated air, hold- 
ing a printed paper in his hand. ‘Look here!” he 
eried, as he entered the room; ‘‘I told you it would 
be all right:—‘Safe and Speedy Amalgamated,’ 
etc., etc. The directors have pleasure in announcing 
that:a Bonus of 20 per cent. will be awarded to all 
members of this society pro ratd on the 27th instant. 
The sonvs will be entered to the credit of the several 
depositors, or, if preferred ’—mark this !—‘if pre- 
ferred, will be paid ix cash, at the office of the society, 
on or after the day above mentioned, upon application. 
N.B.—The books will be closed from the 19th to the 
26th inclusive, while the above Bonusis being calcu- 
lated and assigned.’ There now! didn’t I tell youit 
would be all right?” he exclaimed, when he had 
done reading. ‘‘Twenty per cent.! Think of that! 
and the money has only been there six months; it’s 
better even than I expected. Now, John, you can 
put up the banns as'soon.as you like; I didn’t want 
to put you off so long, and you needn’t wait a day 
longer now— if,” he added, with his old cheery manner, 
“if Mary’s willing.” 

It was delightful to see him so like himself again, 
only he was rather excited, and afterwards, when he 
became quieter, seemed to be very tired; but he was 
all right again next morning after breakfast. On 
Monday he sent for painters and paperhangers, and 
directed certain alterations to be made in the house 
with a view to render it more convenient for two 
families—or “‘ say, for the present, two couples.” The 
outside of the house also was to be painted while 
they were about it; and the neighbours watched the 
proceedings and thought how lucky Mr. Bateson had 
been, and what a good thing it was he had put into the 
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«Safe and Speedy; ” they only wished they had done 
the same, but ‘‘some people were always in luck’s 
way, and others never got nothing!” Among the 
rest, Mr. Badger was observed to stop before the 
house, surveying the proceedings with particular 
interest, and was heard to say to one of the work- 
men, ‘‘Make a good job of it,” to which the man 
replied, looking down from the ladder, that he had 
better ‘‘ go along and mind his own business,” and 
Badger answered with a queer sort of chuckle, ‘so 
he would.” No one cared much for Badger, he was 
ahard old bachelor, and set his face against weddings, 


5 


besides which he had been shy of investing anything 
in the ‘“‘Safe and Speedy” himself, and was, no doubt, 
envious of the good fortune of others who had shown 
more courage and discrimination. 

There was a great deal of work also of another 
kind to be done—needlework ; and a new sewing- 
machine was ‘‘chipping” away incessantly in the 
parlour, many yards of calico and flannel, to say 





any that occurs in a lifetime, everybody is prepared 
to laugh at everything. So Daniel Bateson’s joke 
never hung fire. 

The banns were duly published on the 26th, and 
the following day John Bateson, with the vouchers 
of the ‘Safe and Speedy” folded up in his pocket- 
book, started for Birmingham, in company with some 
others of the lucky speculators, to draw the ‘‘ Bonus.” 
It was agreed that this would be a good opportunity 
to buy the wedding-ring, and measurement was care- 
fully taken before starting; indeed, it had been taken 
two or three times the previous night, John hooking 
his little finger round the fourth of Mary’s left hand, 
and comparing the first joint of the one with the last 


| of the other, and talking nonsense all the while. 


Mary’s money was to “roll up,” as it would not be 
wanted at present, and might be expected to double 
itself before there were any special demands upon 
her housekeeping. It was one o’clock before the 
party arrived at Birmingham, and they turned at 





THE BUBBLE BURST. 


nothing of richer material, passing daily between its 
jaws. 

“T can’t understand it, Mary, my dear,” says old 
Daniel, with a hearty laugh; “any one would think 


you were going to be transported to a desert island | 


instead of settling here in a market town. When I 


was married my clothes were all put into one box | 


and mother’s into another; but ladies nowadays 
must have an outfit for I don’t know how many 
years. 
out all you’ve got a dozen times, my lass!” 


“Thank you,” said Mary; ‘but the things are | 


not all for me; there’s dusters and all sorts for the 
house, and things for John.” 
> : 

_ Nevertheless, the joke was repeated half a dozen 
times in as many days, and Daniel Bateson enjoyed 
it always as if it had been new. It is quite a mis- 
take to say we ought not to laugh at our own jokes, 
for if we do not, who will? that’s the question : 
except, indeed, when a marriage is in prospect ; for 


then, although a marriage is as serious a matter as | 





once towards Kite Street. When they were near the 
corner John Bateson heard an idle fellow, who was 
lounging against a post, say to his companion, with 
a grin, ‘There goes some more on’em.” ‘ Ah,” 
thought he, “you would like to be of the number.” 
As soon as they turned into the street they observed 
a great many people talking to each other in groups 


| in an excited manner; others were crowded together 
| near the door of the office, shouting and gesticulating. 
But I wish you health and happiness to wear | 


Policemen here and there were keeping order and 
answering inquiries. John Bateson and his friends 
quickened their steps, and, to their great surprise, on 
nearing the house saw the windows had been broken 
from the street up to the roof. The shutters of the 
office were still partly closed, but shattered, and the 
door had been smashed in. This they could see over 
the heads of the crowd which thronged in front. 

They stood aghast. ‘‘ What’s is it?” cried. one 
of them. “ What’s up?” 

“Gone!” was the answer; “cleared off with all 
a 


the plunder! 
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‘‘ Who’s gone? Gone where ?” 

‘The directors—all of them—to America, or some- 
where.” 

The truth, which had already flashed upon John’s 
mind the moment he saw the house and the surging 
crowd, was communicated to him in detail by one of 
the policemen. For a minute or two he was as one 
stupefied ; his heart seemed to sink, as if it would 
run away out of his body like melted wax. 

‘¢ Are they all gone?” he said at last. 

‘‘They’re not to be found, at all events,” was the 
answer. ‘‘ The office has been shut up for a week or 
more, getting ready for a bonus, as they said; so 
they have had a week’s start, and this is the bonus!” 

‘‘T’ll bonus them,” said a man who pushed rudely 
past, and who had been drinking; ‘‘ where’s Bright- 
side?” 

‘Mr. Brightside is in custody,” answered a police- 
man; ‘‘he’s the only one that could be found; he 
was at home, and gave himself up as soon as ever 
the smash came.” 

‘‘He shall pay me my money,’ 
“‘T’ll have it out of him somehow.” 

‘‘They say,” said the policeman confidingly to 
John, “that Mr. Brightside has lost more than 
anybody else by the club. He was took in by the 
others, and won’t have nothing left, not for himself 
nor nobody.” 

This accumulation of negatives seemed to extinguish 
the last spark of hope which had been lingering in 
John Bateson’s breast. He looked up‘at the broken 


’ said the man; 


windows—at the gilded letters, now defaced with 
mud—at the shattered door, and at the multitude of 
men and women pushing and struggling to and fro 
without any apparent object, and then turned from 
the spot. He had lost his companions in the crowd, 


and went a short distance down the street in a state 
of bewilderment; but he presently returned, scarcely 
knowing what he did, and leaning against a house 
opposite, fixed his eyes once more upon the ruin—fit 
emblem of the broken hopes and hearts of many 
round him. 

The public-houses were all full, of course; and the 
language of those who went in and out of them was 
frightful; oaths, muttered threats, vows of revenge, 
shouts of rage and fury,—these were among the 
most hideous noises of that uproar. They were for 
the most part the utterance of men who, in the spirit 
of gambling, had invested a little in the hope of a 
quick and large return. Most of them were young 
men, who saved only that they might spend, and 
whose losses would bring little trouble to any but 
themselves. Some of these endeavoured to carry the 
affair off ‘‘ game,” as they called it, and went about 
offering their vouchers to anybody who would give 
them sixpence, or a glass of “‘ bitter,”’ for them. 

Most of the sufferers, however, were of a different 
kind from these ; more silent, more reserved in their 
manner—either more capable of self-restraint, or 
stunned and stupefied by the blow. 

A young woman with a child in her arms came 
and fell, rather than sat, down on the doorstep at 
John’s feet. She bent over the baby, and wept in 
silence. Once or twice she raised her head, clasped 
the infant to her breast, and cried, ‘‘Oh, father, 
father!” ‘Father’? was at home, crippled by an 
accident, and never likely to do a good day’s work 
again. A neighbour brought her a little gin in a 
glass, and tried to make her drink it; but she thrust it 
from her, and could only sob out, ‘‘ Father, father!” 





AND SPEEDY: 


An old man in a threadbare coat was seen slink. 
ing away in silence, having the vision of a work- 
house before him, and of all that he had seen there 
on a recent visit to an aged friend,—when he had 
felt so thankful for the prospect—a sure one, as he 
fancied—of a better refuge for his own last days. A 
woman, crippled with rheumatism, was dragging 
herself along without complaint, anxious only to 
hide herself and give free vent to her tears, lest she 
should break down in presence of the crowd, and let 
her anguish and despair appear in public. Many 
came and learnt their fate, overhearing it from 
others, and went away without asking a question of 
anybody, while the vacant look and trembling lip 
alone betrayed their heart-sinking and dismay. 

‘And all this rage and fury and misery and 
despair about a little money !”’ said a bystander who 
had no shares in that club, holding up his hands in 
pious wonder. ‘Oh, Mammon, Mammon! oh, the 
love of riches! oh, Mammon, Mammon!” 

But there was no question here of riches. These 
men and women, most of them, had lost the savings 
of a lifetime, the fruits of half a century; perhaps, of 
honest industry; these were no cumberers of the 
earth, seeking to live in idleness; these were no 
wasters, desiring gold that they might spend it on 
their lusts; these were no pleasure-hunters, or 
covetous, loving filthy lucre for its own sake! They 
were the diligent, the thrifty, the careful; men who 
had done their duty well in their humble way of life, 
and deserved well of all the world; they had worked 
contentedly and gladly, looking only for a modest 
recompense, and cherishing a good hope for the 
future. Henceforth it would be ‘labour and sorrow ;” 
or sorrow only, in the wane of life, with the in- 
firmities of old age coming swiftly on them, and all 
their substance, all their living gone! Talk not of 
Mammon-worship to the poor and naked! Blame 
not the love of money in those who would employ it 
only to save them'from the bare walls, the listless 
idleness, the heart-sickness and heart-loneliness of a 
workhouse-ward! ‘‘The love of money is the root 
of all evil.” ‘‘ They that will be rich fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare.”” Lessons of real wisdom these, 
for the covetous and the greedy; but ‘ whoso 
mocketh the poor reproacheth his Maker!” 

John Bateson returned to Hosewell that night 
without the wedding-ring, for he had brought but 
little money with him, expecting to receive the 
bonus. When he reached Burton Street he walked 
past the house three or four times before he could 
find courage to enter it. His pale face, and the wan, 
dejected look with which he received his father’s 
noisy greeting, attracted Mary’s notice in a moment. 
She held up her hand to old Bateson, as she felt he 
was about to blurt out something about the wedding- 
ring, and went up to her lover. 

‘‘ What is it, John? Not paid?” 

John shook his head, and sat down near the door. 

«What do you say ?” cried Daniel; ‘not got the 
money?” 

“Be.” 

‘What then?” he gasped ; “say out!” 

‘« Gone.” 

‘What's gone ?—who?” 

‘‘ Everything.” 

‘‘Oh, father, it’s a swindle!” 

Daniel Bateson, who had started to his feet at the 
first alarm, dropped into his chair again, and seemed 
to labour for breath. 
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“Oh, father, don’t take on so!” cried his wife, in 
terror; ‘‘father! father!” 

“Let be,” said Daniel, ‘‘a moment. 
and he threw his head back, panting. 

“Tt’s only a bit of money, father,” said his wife, 
cheerfully ; *‘ we shall do without it. Don’t trouble 
so; it ain’t worth so much as all that comes to!” 

Still he was speechless, and presently began to 
sob and cry. Mary Dixon came to him, and kneeling 
by his side took hold of his hand; but he withdrew 
it, and pressed it to his heart, as if in mortal pain. 

“Go fetch the doctor, John!” cried Mrs. Bateson, 
in great alarm. 

“Let be!” said Bateson, making a gesture at the 
same time with his hand. 

“Take a sup of water, my lad,” said his wife ; 
“you're better now, ain’t you? It was only the first 
shock ; it’s nothing to take on about—only a bit of 
money.” 

“Only all we had in the world!” he answered, 
vith a gasp. 

“Well, never mind; there’s the house and the 
shop and the—” 

“Gone, all gone together,” he exclaimed. 

Mrs. Bateson looked at Mary sadly. ‘It’s took 
his mind,’”’ she said. ‘‘It’s the shock ; he’l} get over 
it presently.” But Mary looked at John, suspecting 
something, and John looked at the floor. 

“Gone—all gone!” said Daniel, again. 
knows: he can tell you.” 

And then the wretched truth came out. House, 
shop, and furniture had all been mortgaged to Mr. 
Badger on a bill of sale, in order to swell the sum 
which was invested in the ‘‘ Safe and Speedy;” and 
Mr. Badger, they well knew, would sell it over their 
heads to pay himself whenever it should please him. 

There was silence for a time after this truth was 
told. Then Daniel Bateson was seized with faint- 
ness, and they had difficulty in bringing him to and 
getting him to bed, where his wife sat by him, 
watching him, and weeping silently behind the cur- 
tain. 

Being now left alone with Mary, John Bateson 
took her hand in his, and said, ‘‘ Mary, dear, this 
will make no difference to us?” 

She did not answer, but turned away her face. 

‘Because, you know, I have my salary.” 

She shook her head, and still said nothing. 

“*For better for worse, for richer for poorer,’ 
Mary, dear!” 

“Yes, John,” she said at length, ‘‘ it will come to 
that by-and-by; in a year or two, perhaps.” 

“A year or two!” he echoed. ‘Is this wretched 
club to come between man and wife—between you 
andme? There’s enough for us to live on—” 

‘?And enough to do with it just now, John; the 
old folk must be looked to ; we must wait ; Providence 
will make a way for us, all in good time.” 

‘* Providence ! I don’t much believe in Providence,”’ 
he answered, sullenly. ‘If you had seen what I’ve 
seen to-day! Would Providence allow men to be 
robbed and cheated thus?” 

John did not consider that neither he nor his 
father, nor perhaps the greater number of those 
who had been defrauded, had consulted Providence 
before making their venture, nor prayed for the 
blessing of Providence upon it afterwards; they 
had followed their own counsel, without thought of 
Him who is able to direct the little affairs of men as 
well as their higher interests; and now they com- 


Oh, me!” 


“ John 





plained because their own short-sighted efforts had 
turned out disastrously. 

‘“‘Do youmean,”’ he said, after a pause, “to throw 
me off altogether ?” q 

It was in her mind to answer, in the words of 
Ruth, ‘‘The Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death part thee and me,” but she checked 
herself. 

‘No, John, no,” she said, ‘only for a bit; things 
must be got straight first. I'll go to service for a 
year or two; it will be better. Think of it, dear; 
you'll see it as I do, I dare say. Good-night, John, 
dear; good-night!” 

She rose and left him. He did not look up, but let 
her go without a word. 

It soon became evident what Mr. Badger had 
meant by saying he should ‘“ mind his own business.” 
Poor Bateson’s house and furniture were advertised 
for sale; he and his wife were compelled to leave 
their comfortable home, and to take a smaller place 
in a court hard by. The shop was let by Mr. Badger 
to one of the workmen who had saved some money 
and was looking out for an opportunity of improving 
his position; and poor old Bateson was fain to 
change places with him, and to occupy one of the old 
frames as a ‘‘hand.’’ There were days, however, 
when he could not work at all; and although Mary 
had a comfortable place (for she had been in service 
before as a girl) and John was earning a good 
salary, it went hard with the old folks when tho 
weekly wages fell short; for they could never be 
persuaded to touch their son’s money, except so much 
of it as might represent his fair share of the house- 
keeping ; and there was no sick club nor fund of any 
kind for them to fall back upon. 

On one occasion when Daniel had been taken ill at 
his work, and had been compelled to leave the shop, 
he felt so faint and weak as he was passing a che- 
mist’s shop that he sat down on the doorstep. The 
chemist came out to him, gave him a restorative, felt 
his pulse, and sent his assistant home with him, bid- 
ding him tell his wife not to let the old man go about 
alone, and to ‘“‘ keep him up” as well as she could 
with food and stimulants. He recovered after a day 
or two and went to work again as usual. Not long 
afterwards, having walked home rather fast from 
church one Sunday evening—for it was raining, and he 
had on his best coat and hat, which were to serve him 
now as long as he should live to want them—the same 
feeling of faintness came over him. The room was 
dark, and his wife hasted to light a candle. When 
she looked round at him his head had fallen forward, 
and he was motionless. The doctor came imme- 
diately, being sent for, but Daniel Bateson was 
already dead. Those anxious days before the bubble 
broke, that gnawing consciousness of insecurity 
which had racked his heart week after week, that 
incessant groaning over the wrong which he had 
done in borrowing money for the speculation un- 
known to those who were entitled to his confidence, 
had done its work. The frequent drams, too, which 
he had taken secretly to drown his care and to 
relieve the physical depression which he felt, hastened 
the evil. The neighbours said his heart was broken, 
and they were not far wrong. But it was not the 
disappointment of his hopes that caused his death ; 
it was the care and dread, the suspense and wrong 
before the evil that he feared had come upon him, 
that poured out his strength like water; and if the 
expected bonus had been paid, and all his wishes 
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realised, it would still have been too late: the fatal 
disease had already established itself in his weary 
heart, and would have killed him soon. 

When Mary heard of poor old Daniel’s death she 
left her place, and made it her first duty to comfort 
and assist his widow ; but Mrs. Bateson did not long 
survive her husband. She lived, however, to see 
her son comfortably settled in his new home, with 
Mary for his wife. Births, deaths, and marriages— 
deaths, marriages, and births—while the earth con- 
tinues these succeed each other, for ‘“‘ one generation 
passeth away and another generation cometh.” It 
is not likely that John Bateson will ever be mayor 
of Hosewell, but he knows now how to take care of 
such small savings as he may be able to accumulate, 
and he will not complain any more of Divine Provi- 
dence, nor charge God foolishly when his own devices 
fail. He has learnt also, while using every fair and 
prudent means for his advancement, one of the best 
practical lessons of Christian experience—in what- 
soever state he is, therewith to be content. 

T. 8. M. 
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yo GOROVITCH was engaged in carving 


a little wooden figure. He showed considerable 
artistic taste in its execution. He was sitting on the 
outside of his log hut, and from time to time raised 
his head and gazed at the scene before him, which 
was not remarkable. The country about was slightly 
undulating ; dark woods in full foliage filled the 
background; a large river, from which constant 
supplies of fish came, flowed peacefully along; and 
beside him there was a garden filled with vegetables 
and fruit-trees. The water-melon was abundant in 
blossom, and cherries hung in tempting ripeness 
from the neighbouring standards. I locks of geese 
cackled and hissed, cows grazed on the banks of the 
river, and in the distance a horse or two might be 
seen dashing along in the wild enjoyment of freedom. 
As you looked more narrowly at the youth you were 
struck with the long masses of dark hair tied back 
from the forehead with a red band, the handsome 
profile of his thoughtful face, and the expression of 
sadness and absence which marked his whole appear- 
ance. Evidently it was an effort to him to continue 
his carving. He seemed to want something which 
he did not possess. Hours passed away, and the 
sun was touching the horizon when his mother came 
and sat down beside him. 

‘My son,” she said, ‘‘ what aileth thee?” 

“Oh, mother dearest, I hardly know. I feel a 
want and sorrow and sadness, so that I could almost 
cry.” 

‘* Are you ill, my son?” 

‘*No, darling mother, I am well.” 

“‘ My child, your mother loves you; tell hér what 
thy sorrow is.” 

‘*T know not, indeed, my mother, if it be not 
Marie Lavovna, of the next village.” 

‘* Ah, my son, is it so?” 

‘*T believe, dearest mother, that I love the girl.” 

‘¢ And would you marry her if I could arrange it?” 

There was hesitation. At length came a bright 
smile, and Yakovi answered, ‘Gladly, dearest 
mother.” 

No more was said. The old woman kissed her 
son, and left him to his thought and his carving, 





and as quickly as she could, walked to the neigh- 
bouring village, and entered the home of Marie 
Lavovna. The party of serfs were engaged at their 
evening meal, and offered, as a matter of course, the 
cup of tea and the piece of bread to the stranger. 
She sat on, and remained till the party had dispersed, 
with the exception of the father of Marie, who 
seemed to guess what was coming. 

Finding him alone, and looking for some explana- 
tion of her visit, she commenced. ‘I have a dove 
at home, and he is very sad, and the head hangs 
down, and the feathers droop. He refuses to eat, 
and he will not drink of the water, but all day long 
he sits on his perch and mourns. I have caressed 
him and placed him in my bosom, but he heeds me 
not. I have taken him from his perch and showed 
him the bright sun, but he hangs down his head. I 
have left him in the free air and in the midst of the 
flowers, but he moans all the more. I have gathered 
other doves beside him, and he regards thera not, 
but he looks at me with weary eyes. I love my 
dove, my gentle dove, and I fear he will die, so [ 
came to you to save him.” 

‘“‘Save him! How can I save him, mother?” 

‘‘He has seen another dove here, and his eyes 
have followed her. He is always looking towards 
her. She is so gentle, so beautiful ; her feathers are 
so soft, and her eyes so tender, her wings plume 
themselves so peacefully, she walks with so humble 
a tread, and the music of her note so enchants him, 
that he will die if she come not beside him.” 

‘‘But, mother, has your dove a nest? for mine 
has been tenderly nursed; and she cannot go to the 
cold in the night, nor bear the bitter blasts of the 
frosty air. She sleeps warm and eats well: has 
your dove a nest?” 

‘*My dove has a beautiful nest. It is warm and 
sweet; the wild flowers grow round it; and the 
hands of those that love it adorn it with all that 
doves most delight in.” 

‘Ah well, mother, but has your dove the corn and 
the water and the sand?” 

‘‘Betouchka, my dove has everything, and if your 
dove will come beside him she shall fare as well as 
with you. As well, did I say! ah, far, far better.” 

‘* But, mother, perhaps your dove pecks. He may 
tear the feathers from the wings, and flap them in 
anger. My dove is very gentle, and very easily 
frightened.” 

‘*No, my father, my dove is loving to his mother 
and gentle with his father and his sisters. His 
brother speaks kindly of him, and all praise hin. 
My beautiful, beautiful dove !” 

‘Tf it is so, my mother, you may bring your dove 
here for two days, and if my dove should like him, 
then perhaps the doves may build them a new nest 
in a beautiful field, and coo together in the spring.” 

Thus was the matter arranged. Yakovi Gorovitch 
was taken by his mother to the house of Marie 
Lavovna, and in the presence of the parents they 
saw each other twice. And it was then arranged 
that the marriage should take place. 

Some weeks have passed, and Marie stands in her 
father’s house in all the beauty of youth and health 
and happiness, decorated with the jewels of her 
mistress—for every Russian lady will lend her serf- 
girl the means of appearing to the best advantage 
on the wedding-day. A long procession forms itselt 
to the village church, where the parties meet. In 
the sacred building there is a kind of desk in a small 
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chapel off the large nave. On this there are three 
candles burning, to represent the Trinity-Father, 
Son, and Spirit. On this desk one of the relations 
places the picture of the patron saint of the family 
ona cloth. The priest removes the cloth and places 
the image properly on the desk. 

Before the image and before the three candles the 
young couple stand in order to be united for life. 
Marriage in Russia is a sacrament. Then the priest 
meets them dressed in his splendid robes, and now, 
after many prayers and some delicious music, the 
ring is to be put on. 
from that which obtains in England. 
place there are two rings, and these are changed 
three times. The man places the ring first on the 
woman’s finger, then the priest changes the man’s 
ring and places it on her finger, and then again the 
priest and the man join and place the ring where it 
is to remain for life. 

Again prayers ascend, again a beautiful hymn is 
chanted, and then crowns are held over the heads of 
those who have been married. The priest joins their 
right hands together and leads them three times 
round the desk on which the painting rests, and on 
which the three candles are burning. ‘There is much 
of crossing and bowing. 

Then the Lord’s Supper is administered in a 


strange way, with a cup-spoon ; three times the wafer | 
and the wine mixed are administered to each, and | 


they rise from their knees. 
The ceremony so far finished, the friends of the 
bride and bridegroom congratulate each other, but 


the young couple are beckoned to the altar by the | 


priest, and with them alone he whispers prayers. At 
length, the whole service finished, the bridal party 
return home, and a scene of much enjoyment follows. 

We have described the marriage of the serf under 
ordinary circumstances. It is generally well known 
that there are peculiarities in the marriage of the 
Russian priests. They are only allowed to marry 
once, before they become priests ; and then they are 
obliged to marry into a priest’s family. There are 


many customs in the Greek Church which are derived | 
The full liberty of the | 


from the Jewish system. 
gospel has not yet been learned. But amongst the 
corrupt manners of Russia, and amidst the corruption 
of the Greek Church, there are surface beauties 
which it is only fair to notice. For instance, it is a 
beautiful idea the crowning of young couples, and 
crowning rich and poor with the same crown. When 
God gives us one of his best gifts in a prudent God- 
fearing wife, or in a loving, tender, wise, and Christ- 
loving husband, it is meet that the rejoicing should 
be as it were a regal one. The triumphant march 
round what is meant to represent the presence of God 
Is also pleasant; though we have no sympathy for 
lighted candles as such, or for anything which sym- 
bols God in mere externals. But substitute the 
glorious spiritual presence of God, and on the mar- 
nage day of earth let those who can regard their 
union as blessed by their Father in heaven be calmly 
triumphant, and survey the attributes of God in their 
glorious circle with jubilant feeling. Another idea 
we would dwell on for a moment. It is kind and 
courteous of the mistress of a lordly fortune and a 
lordly name to lend the aid of her jewels to adorn 
the person of the peasant bride. We have nothing 
like this in England, though perhaps more of real 
sympathy. No lady in our land will lend diamonds 
to her maid when that maid is to be married, but 


The ceremony is very different | 
In the first | 











what she gives she takes not away again, and very 
often there is much kindness shown. Would that 
the poor and the rich were more closely linked 
together in feeling and sympathy. 

And now one more hint and we have ended. The 
mode of wooing is thoroughly un-English ; and yet, 
in some respects, is it not better? Were there more 
refinement and more delicacy of feeling, more of the 
poetry of life, mingled with the marriage of our 
peasantry, would not there be less of what is very sad 
to witness and very grievous to read or hear about? 
There is nothing which more truly tells of nobleness 
of nature than the gentle, tender, courteous spirit of 
man towards woman. Let not Russia put England 
to shame in this respect. In five years we never saw 
a husband unkind to his wife there; we may have 
been fortunate, but we speak only the fact.* 





Varieties, 


GARIBALDI AND HIS SyMpATHISERS.—The Leghorn corres 
spondent of a German paper says :—‘‘ Ninety-five Englishmen 
lately landed at Caprera to visit Garibaldi. He was not well, 
and could only receive a deputation, to whom he expressed his 
appreciation of the love and sympathy which the English had 
always shown him. Before he lived on the island no one ever 
came to it, but within the last three years no less than 130 
steamers have put in there. In the same period he has received 
presents of the value of from 14,000 to 16,000 francs in farming 
utensils, and has refused others worth millions. He is honorary 
citizen of 90 towns, and honorary president of 120 institutions. 
He has received 21 swords of honour, 11 from abroad, and 
since 1871, 5,000 addresses.” 

ArcHBISHoP MANNING’s LENTEN INDULGENCES.—The fol- 
lowing newspaper extract expresses the general feeling of 
Englishmen as to modern popish pretensions :—‘‘ When we 
ask how it comes that in London in 1874 a cultivated English 
gentleman of most rare acumen, a member of the Atheneum 
Club and of the Metaphysical Society, a habitué of several of 
the most pleasant and intellectual salons of the West End, is to 
be found promising to thousands of his fellow-townsmen this 
stupendous boon of an Indulgence for 120 days from the punish- 
ment elsewise liable to befall them for their sins—doing it, 
moreover, in regular form, as a matter of business, like a mill- 
owner promising a holiday to his ‘* hands’”’—we feel, indeed, that 
between the ‘‘ideas” of the Church of Rome and those of our 
age there is a chasm most difficult to leap, even in imagination. 
To fathom it at all, we should need to go much further down, 
and trace out what Sin itself—Sin divided into its singular 
categories of Mortal and Venial—means to the Roman Catholic 
mind, and then what is the root of this conception of an earthly 
Power lodged in Popes, Archbishops, and Priests, which can 
blow out a Sin at a breath, and stop its consequences, as we blow 
out a candle. We assert that this pretension is a usurpation, 
that it has no valid title-deeds in relation to the past, nor any 
real hold on the minds of men in the present.”—Zcho. 


Duke oF Epinpurcn’s Marniace Treaty.—The treaty 
between her Majesty and the Emperor of All the Russias for 
the marriage of his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
with her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess Marie Alexan- 
drowna has been presented to Parliament. There are twenty- 
one articles, the first and second of which are those giving the 
consent of the august parents, and appointing that the celebra- 
tion should take place in the Russian capital, in conformity 
with the rites and ceremonies of the Greek Church and the 
Chureh of England. Article 3 provides that her Imperial 
Highness, having become a Princess of England, shall not be 
in any way hindered in the full, free, and unrestrained exercise 
of the religious profession and worship of the orthodox church 
in which she has been brought up. Her Imperial Highness 
shall be at liberty to have for that purpose chapels of the 





* We are indebted for this paper to an English clergyman, formerly 
chaplain at Moscow. His recollections, it will be seen, refer to a time 
previous to the emancipation of the serfs, but customs do net change 
speedily in the East, 
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orthodox rite in the habitations where she shall reside and in 
her apartments. Nevertheless, her Imperial Highness shall, 
of her own free will, accompany her august consort to the 
churches and chapels set apart for Divine worship according to 
the rites and ceremonies of the churches established by law in 
England and Scotland respectively, as well as to other Pro- 
testant churches and chapels at all times when it shall be fitting 
that she should assist at ceremonies and other public acts which 
may take place therein. Article 4, that if, by the blessing of 
heaven, there be a child or children born of this marriage, the 
parents belonging to different communions, her Majesty the 
Queen and his Majesty the Emperor of Russia agree that such 
child or children shall be brought up as a Protestant or Pro- 
testants. Article 5. That the Emperor of Russia assigns to her 
Imperial Highness a marriage portion of a million of roubles 
(about £150,000 sterling) as fixed for Emperors’ daughters by 
the fundamental laws of the Empire. This capital to be de- 
posited with the Department of Appanages, remain for ever in 
Russia, and to bear interest at the rate of five per cent. per 
annum, payable during the joint lives of the Duke and Duchess 
half-yearly to her Imperial Highness, who shall have the 
separate and exclusive enjoyment of it according to the esta- 
blished usage in the Imperial family, and she shall be at liberty 
to dispose of it by will. The remaining articles chiefly relate 
to present or contingent disposal of money and other financial 
arrangements. There is to be only one household for the Duke 
and Duchess, and her Imperial Highness is to be at liberty to 
make any contribution she may please to the expenses of the 
joint establishment, but the debts and obligations of the Duke 
and Duchess are not to be common to both. If her Royal 
Highness should become a widow, she is to have £6,000 a year 
from the English revenues, and is to be at liberty to live in any 
country she pleases ; and at her death, whether she die before 
or after the Duke, the marriage portions and interest and her 
private capital are to be appropriated for the benefit of her 
children. In the event of her Royal Highness dying before 
her husband, and leaving no children, the Duke is to have the 
enjoyment for life of the interest of the ordinary marriage 
portion of the Duchess, and at his death it is to revert to the 
Emperor of Russia. The special marriage portion would at 
once revert to the Emperor in the event of the Duchess dying 
before her husband, and without children. The only sum 
which would go absolutely to the Duke would be a sum of 
250,000 roubles (£37,500). 


Orcuips IN ENGLAND IN Sprinc.—Towards the end of 
spring, some of the British representatives of the very remark- 
able family of orchids may be found. All the British orchids 
are perennial herbaceous plants with cylindrical fibrous roots, 
some having fleshy tubers. The leaves have parallel veins, and 
sheathe the stem at the base. The flowers are produced in 
terminal spikes ; they are very curious, and consist of a double 
series of envelopes, calyx, and corolla, each formed of three 
pieces, but confounded in colour; the lower petal, or that 
which points downwards, is generally by far the most con- 
spicuous part of the flower, and is called the lip. In no family 
of plants, perhaps, is the structure of the flowers so singular 
and remarkable as in this exceedingly interesting and beauti- 
ful order ; for in many may be traced mimic representations of 
various animals, especially insects. None of the orchids are 
poisonous, and the tubers of some contain a large proportion of 
nutritive matter, which is often used as food. In passing, it 
may be stated that vanilla, which is so much used in England 
for flavouring chocolate and other preparations, is the long 
cylindrical pod (very like the sheath of a knife), or fruit, of a 
South American orchid ( Vanilla aromdtica). Of the British 
orchids, one of the most common is the earty Purple Orchis 
(Orchis mascula), a frequent: ornament of meadows, pastures, 
and woods throughout the kingdom, varying much in size and 
luxuriance, according to soil and situation. The ieaves are 
smooth, shining, and generally more or less spotted with dark 
purple. The flowers, which are produced in a rather loose 
spike, are usually of a deep purplish red (though they are 
sometimes nearly white), fragrant in the morning and after 
sunset ; the lip is always pale at the base, with purple dots. 
The nutritious substance known by the name of salep is pre- 
pared from the tubers of this and other species of the same 
family. This substance is said to contain more nutritive 
matter in proportion to its bulk than any other vegetable 
product, an ounce a day being sufficient to sustainaman. On 
this account it is a favourite article of provision for the caravans 
in eastern countries. Another species is the great Brown-winged 


Orchis ( Orchis fusca), which is so common in the wooas and on | 


the chalk hills of Kent, especially around Cobham, and it is, 





VARIETIES. 


from its large and numerous flowers, and its stately habit of 
growth. The stem rises from a foot to two feet in height, and 
the cylindrical flower-spike is often from six to eight inches 
long. The leaves are shining. The calyx is of a dark greenish. 
purple ; the lip is of a pale purple, variegated with dark spots 
A third species is the Monkey Orchis (Orchis tephrostnthos ), 
which grows on the chalk hills in the middle-and southern 
counties of England, especially on those of Kent, Berkshire 
and Oxfordshire. The flower-spike is rather short, the flowers 
being of a palish purple, with the lip deeper, and sprinkled 
with minute crystalline points. And a fourth species is the 
Military Orchis (0. militaris ), which is found chiefly on the 
chalk hills of Berkshire (especially about Reading) and of Oxford. 
shire. This has rather acute oblong leaves. The calyx is of a 
pale ash colour, the lip being of a deep purple, with dark raised 
spots forming lines along the segments. Some of the most 
curious of the British orchids are those which resemble insects 
as the Bee Ophrys ( Ophrys apifera) and the Fly Ophrys/( Opherys 
muscifera ), and the two which resemble spiders. The Bee 
Ophrys is frequently found on chalky downs and pastures in 
various parts of England, more particularly on the hills and in 
the chalk pits of Kent and Surrey, and occasionally in clayey 
soil in other localities. It has roundish tubers, and the stem, 
which is leafy, grows six or nine inches high. The flowers are 
large, with a purplish calyx, and small, oblong, greenish- 
white petals: the lip is convex, of a deep brownish-purple, 
variegated with yellow, velvety, and resembles that of the 
humming bee. The Fly Ophrys is frequent in chalky, and some. 
times also in clayey pastures in the southern and eastern parts of 
England. The resemblance of the flower of this ophrys to an 
insect is so striking, that it is impossible to confound it with 
any of the other species. The stem is slender, bearing few 
flowers, and growing to a foot high. On the centre of the lip 
there is a large blue spot, which is a striking feature of the 
flower of this species. The Spider Ophrys (Ophrys aranifera) 
is found on some parts of the chalk range in Surrey and Kent, 
and in other parts of England. At first sight it somewhat 
resembles the Bee Ophrys, but on closer examination it will be 
found that it differs greatly in the form and markings of the lip, 
which is of a deep brown, with pale lines, bearing some re- 
semblance’to the Greek letter x. There are other British orchids, 
as the Lady’s Tresses (Neottia), the Twayblade and Bird’s-nest 
(Listera), the Helleborine (Epipdctis), the Bog Orchis 
(Maldxis), and the Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium), but these 
do not appear till the summer months.—D. w. 


TAxEs ON TuriFr.—Professor Fawcett, speaking of the pro- 
posal to raise all the national revenue by taxes on property, 
said :—‘‘ Nothing appears to me more mischievous and more 
flagrantly unjust than to throw almost the entire weight of 
taxation upon the owners of realised property. And some, for- 
sooth, have ventured to propound this in the interest of labour ! 
If capital were subjected to such a special penalty, what would 
be the result? Capital would flow more plentifully to foreign 
countries. It would be drawn away from our own industry. Is 
this what labour requires? Why, capital is the fund from which 
wages are paid. But this is not all. It must be remembered 
that happily an increasing number of the labourers of this 
country are the possessors of realised property. They have 
millions invested in co-operative and building societies ; they 
have large sums deposited in the savings banks. It is not 
necessary for me to tell you that the workmen who have realised 
property have become the possessors of it by dint of careful 
thrift, and by many an act of noble self-sacrifice and self-denial. 
And yet the exercise of these qualities, upon which not only the 
happiness of a people but the greatness of a nation depend, are 
to be fined by accumulated taxation, in order that the spend- 
thrift who never saves, the drunkard who never practises self- 
denial, the indolent who never know what honest toil is, may 
make no contribution to the revenue of the State!” 


Warren Hastines Cup at WEsTMINSTER.—In the report 
of the banquet given a short time since in the Jerusalem 
Chamber to the Corporation of the City of Westminster, in 
celebration of the entry of the Duchess of Edinburgh into 
London, reference was made to the famous Warren Hastings cup 
as belonging to the Ecclesiastical Corporation of Westminster. 
Mr. H. M. Ingram, under-master of Westminster School, writes 
as follows :—** It was really a gift to the King’s scholars of West- 





perhaps, one of the most conspicuous of all the British kinds, | Templer,’ ete., —22 names in all. 


minster School, as its inscription shows, and from donors who 
had most of them been King’s scholars. The inscription on the 
cup runs thus :—‘ Alumnis Regiis Schole Westmin. ipsi plerique 


| Alumni d. d. d.—Warren Hastings, Elijah Impey, George 
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3. BY PROFESSOR ROBINSON, D.D. 
HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS, in the Authorised Version. By E. Roginson, p.p. 


With Explanatory Notes and References. Maps. New Edition. Royal 12mo. 35. 





BY PROFESSOR BARROWS, D.D. 
A NEW INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By E. P. Barrows, p.p., 
Professor of Biblical Literature, New York. With Facsimiles of Ancient MSS. $8vo. 6s. 
It is a masterpiece on the subject on which it treats—manifestly the production of a masculine intellect and independent thinker.”—Literary World. 
BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES. Maps and IIlustrations. By the Rev. 
E. P. BARROWS, D.D. 8vo. 6s. 62. 
“To ministers and Bible-class leaders this volume is an invaluable compendium of information.” —Preacher’s Lantern. 





s. BY % C. CURTIS, B.A., Principal of the Borough Road Training College. 
ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 24mo. ts. cloth; 15. 6d. half-bound. 
ELEMENTS OF THE HISTORY OF ROME. 24mo. ts. cloth; 15. 6d. half-bound. 





. BY THE REV. F. ARNOLD, B.A. ‘ 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. F. jj 
ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. With Engravings. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“There are several noticeable points about this new candidate for public favour. It is so clearly and plainly written as to arrest the attention and |} 
enchain the interest of the young reader. The book is abundantiy illustrated with maps, plans, and woodcuts of a very high character. Mr. Arnold has 


evidently consulted the best authorities, and his work is thorouginly up to the scholarship of the day. It is just the book for grammar schools,”—Literary |} 
Churchman, 





7. BY THOMAS MILNER, M.A., F.RB.G.S: 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND TO THE YEAR 1852. By T. MILNER, M.A., F.R.GS. 


Maps. 12mo.  §s. cloth. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME. By T. MILNER, Ma. Maps. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 
THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH: A Popular Handbook of Astronomy. By THoMAS 


MILNER, M.A., F.R.A.S. New Edition. With Additions and Revision by E. DUNKIN, F.R.A.S. Numerous Engravings 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


* A compact and trustworthy book, and has enjoyed the advantage of appearing in a new edition, revised and added to by Mr. Dunkin.” —Guardian. 
** An excellent and popular handbook.” ~—Zxglish Independent. 





. BY PROFESSOR EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 
A BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA; or, a Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, 


Natural History, etc. Edited by JoHN EapIz, LL.D. With Maps and Pictorial Illustrations, New and greatly 
improved edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth; 9s. 6d. half-calf ; r1s. 6d. calf. 


A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. On the basis of 
Cruden. Edited by Joun Eapig, D.D., LL.D. A new Edition. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth boards ; 7s. half-bound ; calf, 9°. 





. BY THE REV. ¥ INGLIS. 
THE BIBLE TEXT CYCLOPADIA. A Classification of Scripture Texts, in the form of at 


Alphabetical Index of Subjects. By the Rev. J. INGLIs. 8vo, 7s. 6¢. cloth. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly written 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous communi- 
cations. Writers are penton | to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted sunnperigts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy: 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Advertisements.— Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” the public are 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, no advertisements being received for the Society’s periodicals, 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes,—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. Gd. each. CLoru 
Cases, for binding the Volume at the erid of the year, price 1s. 2d. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The “Leisure Hour” can he obtained in Numbers or Volumes from 1867, but in 
Volumes only from 1856 to 1866 inolusive. The earlier Numbers are out of print. 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are. requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
lucal booksellers or newsagents. 
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@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 

The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now TurEE HALFrENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, JUST OUT. 


A NEW COMPANION TO THE BIBLE. An Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures for Bible 
Classes, Sunday Schools, and Familics. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“LEARN OF ME;” or, Worps or TrutH anp Love From THE Best Teacner. New Series of Large 
Type Books, Crown 8vo. 1s. 4d. cloth. 


EMILY ELLET’S JOURNAL; or, Srers Towarps A Berrer Lire. Crown 8vo. 3s. bevelled boards, 
gilt edges. 


LIVES OF THE BRITISH REFORMERS, rrom Wycuirre to Foxe. Cheap Edition. With Steel Portrait 
of Wycliffe. 18mo, 1s. paper cover; 1s. 6d. cloth. Fine Edition, 3s. 6d. 
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etc. Profusely Illustrated. Royal l6mo. 2s. cloth. 
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GEORDIE’S TRYST. A Tale of Scottish Life. Monthly Volume, No. 37. 1s. cloth; Is. 6d. extra, 
gilt edges. 


SAVED FROM THE WRECS. With Illustraiions by Zwecxer. Monthly Volume for the Young, No. 36. 
1s. cloth boards; 1s. 6d. extra, gilt edges. 


FARTHING BOOKS. (Improvep Series.) A New Packet, containing 48 Eight-page Books for Children, 


each with Cover and Frontispiece, 32mo, on good paper. 1s. the packet. 
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